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INTERIOR OF A GIN-PALACE. 
By Wit11am Howrrr. 


‘“‘Where’s Eliza?”? Everybody, a few weeks ago, 
was asked this question. On every dead wa/l in the 
metropolis these words were shrieked to the passer-by 
in huge letters of black or blue. At all turns and 
corners the demand was again made of you. The cry 
for the lost Eliza seemed shouted everywhere by voices 
full of alarm. It was taken up and carried on by the 
ends of unfinished houses, by wooden walls, and pro- 
jecting beams of skeleton buildings. All London, and 
no doubt all England, was roused by the hue and cry 
after this mysterious Eliza. ‘ Where’s Eliza ? where's 
Eliza?” Voices in the air seemed screaming it; view- 
less creatures seemed age over tower and steeple in 
the hot pursuit of the lost one. Everybody’s Eliza 
seemed missing ; every family disconsolate ; every lover 
broken-hearted. The cry was everywhere, and nowhere 
any answer but “ Ask Strange, of Paternoster-row.”’ It 
was a strange answer. What was everybody's Eliza 
doing in Paternoster-row? Our artist at length 
answered the ubiquitous query. The missing creature 
was in the Gin-Palace. 

See, there, how many lost Elizas are collected ! 
What families have called in vain after these unhappy 
Elizas! What mothers’ hearts have been wrung for 
them! What “Rachels weeping for their children, and 
refusing to be’ comforted because they were not !”’ 

See the haggard’looks, the painted, hollow cheeks, 
the tawdry finery, the trailing boas! Who would ever 
imagine that these lost Elizas were once little chubby, 
round-faced, rosy children, sitting on the sills of country 
cottages with roses and honeysuckles blooming above 
their heads, or were met by admiring strangers with 
primroses ‘and ‘violets in their hands, in rustic lanes? 
Yet it is most likely to have been the case. These dens, 
and the dens through which they pass to come hither, 
are plentifully supplied from the rural districts. Hopes 
of employment as servants, and often fine advertisements 
of the trading seducers, bring them up by shoals to the 
great slaughter-house of London. As flocks-and herds 
pour in every week from their distant heaths and moun- 
tains, and fresh, solitary fields, to be killed and devoured, 
so do the simple maidens of the same regions, pressed 
by want of home employment, driven forth by the low 
rate of agricultural payment, allured by the wealth of Lon- 
don, come streaming in from al] quarters the doomed vic- 
tims of sensual cannibalism in the greatest of Christian (?) 
capitals. They hear that London is paved with gold, 
but they find it paved with fire, It burns under their 
feet; it burns into their very souls, Frantic and lost! 
lost for ever! they plunge into the river or the gin- 
palace. The daring die at once, the timid live on and 
die by inches—die in crime, in shame, in disease, and in 
the liquid fire which they bead at every corner, to burn 
out the frightful sense of the present, and the green 
glimpses of the past; that cool, green, flowery, and 
divine childhood, where, in the absence of other schools, 
nature whispered to them of God, and God smiled down 
to them from the blue sky, and they were happy as 
angels in the piety of nature. 

Yes! the cry of “‘ Where’s Eliza?” has been heard in 
every village. The stern labourer in the field and on 
the road side has had it in his heart as you passed him 
by, and saw nothing but a coarse-clad man doing coarse 
work. The cottage dame has been smarting under it, as 
you have seen her peep from her door, and thought how 
happy she must be in so quiet and picturesque a home. 
In town and country; in the lowly house and the dense 
lodging in the crowded alley of the large city, there has 
been, and there will never cease to be, while life conti- 
nues, a sore place in many a heart, over one of these 
lost creatures. 


What cares, and musings, and watchings ; what ex- 
penditure of hard-earned wages for the rearing, the 
feeding, and clothing of them; what sending forth, morn- 
ing after morning, with clean faces to the village school ; 
what anxious vigils by sick beds; what hopes and pa- 
rental pride, as the young persons began to shoot rapidly 
inte womanly grace, have all ended in this scene ! 

Poor, unfortunate, precious, aud divine humanity! 
and is this all we eare for thee? Is all this waste of 
life, of labour, of expenditure, of hope, of love, of 
beauty, of health, of hearts, and immortal minds 
treated by us with as much indifference as if they. were 
but demons and phantoms of a demon world—and not 
the realities of earth, and the terrible calamities of the 
children of Adam and Eve! 


fire of human sympathy and unfeigned love? Do we 
love our neighbour as ourselves? Do we believe in the 
gospel of love? Do we weep on silken sofas over the 
master fiction of. the season, and. bless ourselves for our 
tenderness of heart ? 

Let us eive ourselves, While the lost Eliza is 
to be found on every city pavement, and in every gin- 


every street, at eve 
people ; while they haunt the ve 
language of damnation from the very pulpit beneath 
which sits some unconscious victim in her beauty — 
while old hags even get themselyes committed to prison 
for petty offences, in order to cast their nets over young 
creatures who have gone thither for their first offence— 
pepenians still prevails, Christianity has yet to be intro- 
uced. 

And dees any one. turn and say, “ How can we help 
it’? How can we avoid this huge evil; how can we cope 
with this overgrown corruption—and how are we account- 
able for it?” . 

We reply—You can help it. You can cope with this 
corruption ; and till you it, youand we ali are ac- 
countable for the misery and the moral death of every 


and dies. > 


trade shall be wholly set free. 


We must control government expenditure, and extend 
our fields of trade. We must educate morally as well 
as intellectually. 


and raiment. 
strengthen the moral 
While the Health 


nciple. 


purifying the poor themselyes. To do that we must 


wages, 
enormous, Is not humanity worthy of it? Are not our 
us hearts and hands ;.has he given us pity, and sympa- 
thy, and a glorious emulation of good, and an admiration 
of the god-like—for an idle show—while the rational, 
sentient, quivering, objects of his creative power and of 
his Son’s redemption, pass before us in their agonies, 
and perish unheeded ? 

The woe and desolation are gigantic—then let us com- 
bine, and make ourselves gigantic. There is nothing so 
immense, so omnipotent, as combined men—except God 
himself. The sea-shore is but a congregation of grains 
of sand—the ocean of drops of water—the very earth 
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Has Christ really walked | 
and suffered on this earth to awake in our souls the | 


palace—while the seducer and procurer are prowling in |} 
place of erowded assemblage of the |} 
churches, and defy the | 


immortal creature of them that falls, suffers, blasphemes, 


At the root of the greater portion of this sorrow and 
crime lies national misgovernment To check crime and | 
misery, we must restore the equilibrium of society. We | 
must insist that the masses shall be represented, and | 
Give us scope, and we | 
shall soon get a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. | 


We must watch our pupils from day | 
to day, till they are as well fixed in employment as in | 
habits of virtue. Ifwe will save our poor brethren from | 
falling, we must see that they have the necessary food | 
We must diminish temptation as well as 


Towns’ Commissioners purify the | 
dwellings of the poor, we must all join in the labour of | 


give them not only words, but work; not.only work, but | 
If the evil be enormous, our efforts should be | 


brethren and our sisters deserving of it ? Has God given | 
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| but a mass of particles. The insignificant particles of 
| humanity can, at pleasure, become the enormous and 
| the irresistible. Men connected by sympathy, and ani- 
| mated by a great object, are, next to their creator, the 
invinciblest and immensest of powers-—that for which 
the universe exists, and by which its destinies are shaped. 
We do not guide the planet, but we shape the life of it. 
We work out the will of the Eternal, and never are so 
mighty as when we work with the current of his laws. 

His first law is love, and the easiest work is the work 
of love. Let the universal and immortal man, then, 
blend into his own unity; roll himself into his proper 
greatness; stand forth in the Titanic stature of his will, 
and the social reforms which have hitherto been only 
like the thinly peeping green blades of early spring on 
the starved earth will rapidly flush into universal ver- 
dure. 

While we blame the Chartists for violence and extra- 
vagance, they are the only portion of the community 
who show the true degree of zeal and union, What 
they want they demand fearlessly, and combine that they 
may make themselves heard. “ In that they set a great 
example. We must unite and insist, or we are nothing. 
We are either mere sticks that any child can break, or 
the bundle of sticks which nobody can break. 

Let the cry, then, be union to put down distress; and 
let it be no mere cry, however loud. Let us resolve to 
put it down, and it will be done. It is no chimera—it 
is perfectly practicable. We must compel good govern- 
ment, and wise measures for trade, by which. this 
great people exists, or our moral reforms will be impos- 
sible. Want, and its miseries, and its despairs will 
master us. The gin-palace and the opium shop will 
flourish on the ruin of workshops and factories. Go 
into the druggists’ shops in town and country, and learn 
how frightfully the consumption of opium and laudanum 
increases every year. They are-the horrible substitutes 
for bread and beef, for milk and wholesome pudding. 
The masses cannot satisfy their hunger, their only hope 
is to benumb it. 

Combine,*then, perishing men, and you that would 
not have: men perish. Combine! combine! combine ! 
for those National Reforms which must introduce social 
ones. And, amongst the first questions you ask of go- 
vernment, ask this—‘‘ Why gin-palaces are winked at 
that the excise revenue may flourish ?”” Ask your magis- 
trates, too, “‘ Why they license these slaughter-houses, 
and that more and more?”’ Let it be remembered that 
every one of these Gehennas is patronised by govern- 
ment, and licensed by the magistracy. A short time 
ago the leading members of the Temperance Society at 
Bolton waited on the magistrates, and remonstrated 
against the yearly increase of such licenses. The re- 
Monstrance was effectual. The conscientious magis- 
trates refused to license any more. Let the magistrates 
of London, and other large cities, follow that example. 
Let them walk through Shoreditch, where upwards of 
thirty gin-palaces may be counted in a short distance ; 
some of them two together; and often five or six with 
only one single house between each. Let them see their 
handy works all over London, in like exhibitions and 

ike numbers, wherever the population is dense and 
poor; and then let them, in church and chapel, and the 

olitude of the closet, ask themselves who are really the 
destroyers of souls, 

The gin-palaces of England—the most horrible scenes 

ofhuman misery and degradation on the earth—are the 
oduct of government enactment, and magisterial pa- 
onage. Let us, therefore, be just, and when we de- 
hounce the callous selfishness of those who vend infernal 
ite, and live on the moral ruin of their fellows, let us 
member that they are but the agents and creatures of 
¢ Queen, the Ministers, the two Houses of Parliament, 
he Avistocracy, the Middle Classes, who reap a share of 





the benefit in government posts and offices, and of every 
man, high or low, who does not unite to denounce the 
licensed curse. 

——~<o 


BALLAD. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Mosr beautiful and blest the spot 
Where Lucy had her dwelling— 
The lovely lass of Avondale— 
All other maids excelling. 
To every place she lent a grace, 
The light was glad about her; 
Her cottage neat, so flowery sweet, 
No home had been without her. 
Her cheeks made poor the rose of June,— 
Hers was the daisy’s neatness : 
She moved the cowslip of the mead; 
The violet’s was her sweetness. 
Bnt most did tranquil Avon show 
The charm which made you love her, 
For in herself did she reflect 
The heaven that was above her. 


Her brows were clear as orient skies,— 
Hair dark, as clouds of thunder,— 

And the sweet lightning of her eyes 
Awoke surprise and wonder. 

Beloved was she by many youths, 
Both brave and comely many ; 

But though she scorned not any one 
She did not wed with any. 

So easy were her manners sweet, 
Each lover thought to win ‘her : 

But the sweet lass of Avondale 
A powerful soul had in her. 

But little saw she of the rich, 
But little was her reading : 

Yet shewed'her mind a sense refined, 
Her manners nicest breeding. 

So sweetly blent she in her looks 
The serious and the simple ; 

The liveliest thoughts played round her mouth 
Arch grace in every dimple. 

She stilled the pert, she awed the bold, 
Such sweet reserve came o’er her; 

And when the boldest sought her love 
They stood abashed before her. 


At length upon a sick-bed long 
Sweet Avon’s lass was lying: 

And her fond parents o’er her hung, 
With thoughts that she was dying,— 

When came a youth unto her side, 
Whose loving zeal amazed her ; 

And her pale cheeks with blushes dyed, 
So tenderly he praised her, 


Then might in her a strife be seen, 
The filial and the tender, 

And will habitual to réfuse, 
Unwilling to surrender. . 

At length she put the youth aside, 
Without one kindly token, 

And half the love within his heart 
Died from his lips unspoken. 


But from that day did she amend, 
Nor would she wed another : 
And now the lass of Avondale 
Is blest, as wife and mother, 
For never did she disesteem 
Plain path and homely duty, 
And humblest houschold offices 
Seem hallowed by her beauty, 
Nov. 1, 1847. 
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FRUIT FROM PLATES AND DISHES. 


By SILVERPEN. 


Part I. 


Vespers were over in the old cathedral of Beauvais 
and the good canon, or le pere Pacifique, as he was 
called, stepped thoughtfully from the cool shadows of 
his little oratory into the magnificent setting sunlight 
that fell aslant upon the aisle pavements. Prayer was 
never mere lip-service with this good father; and now 
the zune dimittis, even yet a hymn in the far up echoes 
of the lofty roof, had this hour, as it had often done be- 
fore, filled his sublime nature with an intense sense and 
feeling, that the beautiful is immortally linked unto the 
good, and that nature has intrusted no diviner mission 
unto us, than to spread it like the glorious faith of Gali- 
lee beneath the poorest roofs, and place it every where, 
where untaught eyes may look upon its light, and see 
in it the presence of divinity. Thoughtfully he paced 
on from light to shade, from shade to light again, till he 
stood in a little sea of amber glory on the floor, in which 
lay reflected from the grand painted window far above, 
a purple taper vase, that there a virgin saint for many 
many ages, had held to drooping lips, of such as were 
poor garmented, way-faring, and alone! He looked and 
looked again, the feeling in his soul still more sublime, 
and then meekly crossing his hands, he gently made his 
way through thequaint, quiet cloisters, and from thence 
into a little dull untrodden street, whose vineyards and 
old wooden houses looked out upon the open country, 
Entering his old study, where the thick wooden jalousies 
thrown back showed the peaceful vineyard as it lay in the 
sinking light, he saw seated in his leathern chair, a 
young man, not however looking at the quaint old La- 
tin folio reared up upon the reading desk, but round 
upon the few old vases that decked the walls. None 
of these were gay or costly, but beautiful in form, 
showed on their flowing surfaces such loveliness of 
shape and limb, that the ideal was deified, and huma- 
nity made angelic. The young man arose and warmly 
embraced the good father. 

‘** From this early visit I fear you leave Beauvais to- 
night, my son.” 

“Yes, mon pere,’’ replied the young man with earn- 
est friendship, and retaining within his own two hands, 
the withered one of the admirable father, “‘ two model- 
lers have been hired from Sevres, and as our great or 
der at home stays for their assistance, and my father is 
in but indifferent healt h,I have arranged to be in Paris 
to-morrow, and the day after to sail from Boulogne. 
Therefore, mon pere, in saying adieu, I have but two 

‘ regrets—leaving you, and the last sight of your lovely 
Veiien vase, that makes yon niche so sacred.” 

“ The first will give you prayers instead of looks, my 
son Richard, the last may rest in your grand country, 
even before an old man’s death. We know not, mon 
cher fils. But let us stroll into the vineyard, I have 
that to say which. would haye remembered as a bene- 
diction. ”” 

Slowly they went together into the canon’s favourite 
grassy walk, the vines trellised on old quaint-mossed 
poles on one side, and on the other a low hedge of olean- 
der, separating the vineyard from a wide marish sort of 
lane. A little gate led into this, and elose beside it ran 
a small but limpid spring, soon lost, however, amidst 
the skirting sedges of the grassy bank. 

‘** Dear Richard Mason,” said good Father Pacifique, 
after some minutes’ conversation, ‘“ there are two 
things that I wish again to impress upon your mind. In 
your country, as somewhat in this, the amassment of 


> 





capital seems the sole aim of the manufacturer, whether 
he be textile or artistic; but there must be purposes 
beyond this, there must be self-imposed duties, there 
must be begot and used a patriotic morality both nation- | 
ally and individually, before art will become the great } 
elevator and teacher that it may be made. By thisI | 
do not mean to negative the possession of capital to the 

individual; equality of wealth remains a moral impos- 

sibility, whilst idleness and industry are inherent in hu- 

man nature, but what I mean to say is, that capital 

should be made far more conducive to the elevation and 

comfort of the artizan, than it has ever yet been made. 

Men, the poorest men, were destined by heaven to be 

somewhat more than mere drudges of the earth, that is, 

participators as well as creators of substance and beauty. 

This is a divine right of labour, which it is the large 

wisdom of individuals and nations to recognize. Go 

home then, Monsieur, and let not your visits to the 

museums of Naples, Tarquinii, Rome, Dresden, our 

Sevres and our towns of Arboras, Tarrequemines in the 

Moselle, Toulouse, Chantilly, Bordeaux, and this our old 

Beauvais, be solely productive of design as beneficial to 

your capital, exalt your workmen through design, let 

those same forms which minister to wealth and luxury, . 
however less costly their substance, serve their necessi- 

ties and decorate their homes. God, my son, made no 

man exempt from influence of the beautiful, and through 

this you would do more to grandly elevate design, and 

place beauty as it were in the hands of fabricators, than 

by all the visits and models in the world. Create but 

keen eyesight to beauty, and nature will reveal originality 

and grace. For Greece became great in art because 

she made beauty subservient to use, and placed it asa 

divinity round and about her common people. I have 

sought to act upon this consideration, and make the 

poor potters of this town and the villages around some- 

thing beyond mere drudges, and I have been successful 

as far as very limited means will allow. I have dissi- 

pated much rudeness, much coarseness, and wherever I 

have done this, I have found I have exalted the spirit of 

religious worship. Within the graceful, though coarse, 

rude wine-cup, I have placed as it were an emotion of 

the soul ; on the poor platter with its wavy line, I may 

have laid that as essential to true sustenance, as the 

coarse bread and garlic; around the brown earth vase, 

upon the shelf or window ledge, I may have set that 

spirit of severe grace which appeals more to the mind 

than to the senses; and poured into the pitcher for the 

fountain and the spring an element as pure as water. I 

may have done somewhat of these things, mon fils, but 

not half what you may do.” 

As he spoke thus the admirable canon, stopped ab- 
ruptly, and pointed to the little rustic gate, that led 
into the marish lane. A few minutes previously, some 
little children had come up the lane, and now seated 
upon the grassy bank, a few feet from the gate, were 
intent upon fabricating little dishes and cups out of the 
soft argillaceous earth that made the bed of the trick- 
ling spring. They were very poorly dressed, and even 
without sabots; but their rosy faces and shining hair, 
bespoke health and cleanliness. The good canon had 
been arrested by their merry prattle, and now as he 
moved to the gate with Mr. Mason, the little girls rose 
and clapped their hand and danced around the little lad, } 
who still seated on the grass held up in his hands the 
little dish he had just made. 

“ Ah, mon petit Jean” spoke the little sisters out of 
breath with their delight, ‘it’s beautiful, it’s beautiful, 
it’s charming, we’ll carry it to Virgine, and it shall 
hold the supper-grapes next fete day.” 

“It’s pretty well,” spoke the boy, somewhat contemp- 
tuously throwing back his head. “TI shall do fi 
things better by and by, my little ones. We can as 

















| the beautiful does. 
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neighbour Epignon to put it in his furnace, but it won’t 
stand the fire.” 

“Tt’s beautiful, Jean,” and the little sisters would 
still praise it. 

“It’s for me, that’s all,’”’ said the boy. ‘I saw the 
very thing in the flow of the garment of the Virgin, our 
Lady in the cathedral window, the last fast-day we went 
| to confession. It’s pretty well my little ones; but I’ve 
, Seen twenty prettier things sometimes, in only the 
swimming of the clouds. We can take it home to Vir- 
gine and ask her.” 
| The admirable canon, who knew the children well, 
| called them, and the little lad with the most graceful 
of Normannais rustic bows, came forward to the gate, 
bearing the dish, and followed by his little sisters. 
| Formed only by the fingers, though with a dexterity 
| that might have honoured the most expert of potters, 
Jean’s little dish was as graceful as if Pomona herself had 
fashioned it to receive the luscious berry of the vintage. 
| The rudest bit of clay, yet suggestive of a sublime idea 
_ to the appreciating eye. Such idea lived in the child’s 
| mind, and form expressed it outwardly, as all form of 
Mason, whose taste had been highly 
cultivated, looked from the child’s naked feet upwards 
| to the dish, and from that into its bright happy face. 
“This is remarkable,” he said, to father Pacifique. 
ae Ah, Monsieur,”’ said little Minilla. the elder of the 
| sisters, as she put her hand withinnocent frankness into 
| that of Mason’s, “ Jean makes little vases too, that 
even Virgine often says are beautiful in shape, and 
| Virgine has been a painter at Sevres, Monsieur, and 
| We put summer flowers into them, and call them our 
| garden. Jean would go too to Sevres and be taught, but 
| now we have no father.” 

“ Ah! it is a touching history, Monsieur,’ spoke the 
| canon softly, ‘‘ very touching, but linked to it is one of 

the best sights in old Beauvais. Come, if you’have ten 
| minutes to spare, it is no farther off than the bottom of 
this lane.’’ The canon placed his arm within that of 
Mason’s, and slowly they proceeded onwards, Jean run- 
ning quickly on before, and the little sisters remaining 
and lingering on the footsteps of the stranger. 

Two or three hundred yards, and a bend in the grassy 
lane, brought them to a group of wood buildings, 
partly dwellings and partly potters’ sheds, Entering one 
dwelling, whose coarse open lattice showed a few plants 
upon its ledge, they found a mud floored chamber 
neatly swept, a table set with the frugal evening meal, 
of coarse bread, garlic, and thin vin du pays, and little 
Jean busied in placing a few grapes upon the small clay 
dish, the canon had admired. A young woman met 
them at the door. It was Virgine Marron, a penciller 
in one of the stoneware manufactories of the town. 
There was uothing of the coquettish light hearted 
grisette about her; and instead of.the high Norman- 
nais cap, or the braid and the bow, her smooth hair was 
drawn backwards into a knot, as simple as any that ever 
confined the luxuriant tresses of the chastest and 
severest goddess. Her gown was dark and plain, anda 
small crucifix hung at her girdle; but her poor pale 
face bespoke much severe labour. The good canon 
would not let her put off the little ones’ supper, so she 
made them lave their hands in water set ready, say a 
short verse of thankfulness to the Virgin, and then, placing 
them round the table, portioned them their supper. 
Mason had time to look round the chamber, and though 
of wood and mud, natural grace was as plainly painted 
on the walls, as ever beauty was in picture by the hand 
of Raphael. Beauty may dwell low, as she will by and 
by, and be exalted by her lowliness. Thank God for 
this, thank God for this! as Plato said, ‘‘ Beauty is the 
soul itself, and a type of the most Adorable Infinite ! !’’ 
. Five English shillings would possibly have purchased 





all within the chamber. A bench, an old carved chair 
or two, a sort of wardrobe, and one small table, besides 
that spread with supper, covered with Virgine’s labours 
of the pencil, was all the furniture the poor room held; 
but a coarse vase upona bracket here, an old dish, of the 
precious Majolica, or earthenware of Italy, and often 
found as heirlooms amongst les provinciales, these, in 
which were elegantly set a few wild flowers and leaves, 
which the children had gathered, and the poor penciller 
had been copying; a plaster cast or two of Canova’s 
ehef-@ -cuvres and M. David’s busts; two small prints 
of Beranger and Madame Roland pasted on to oval pieces 
of dark wood, and the few plants that served both as a 
shutter and a curtain to the lattice, showed that Refine- 
ment is stepping forth from palaces, and making wide 
town and country her home. 

Virgine, at the request of the good canon, sat down, 
and the little ones were silent. ‘“‘ Virgine, Monsieur, is 
both mother and father to these dear children, and la- 
bours very hard for them, as you can judge. She has 
had twenty offers of marriage, and could earn good 
wages at both Sevres and Paris, but she cannot part with 
these poor little ones, les petits pauvres, and does not 
like they should quit Ze pere religieux. This is Virgine, 
Monsieur, whose chastity and diligence were never ex- 
celled in the broad shadows of our holy cathedral.” 

‘‘ The holy father thinks too well of his humble pupil,” 
said Virgine, modestly, and with that ease which every 
Frenchwoman, if at all educated, possesses ; ‘‘ I wish I 
could do more for the dear ones, but wages here are 
low. Ah! too, and it’s sad; mon petit is so bright a 
child.” 

‘* More than bright, Mademoiselle.” And a grisette 
is proud of this title of honour, replied Mason. ‘ Iam 
an English potter, and of course am acquainted with its 
relative design and art; and to me it appears that the 
child is not merely bright, but possesses original genius. 
The form of that little dish could only have been seen by 
the eye of genius.” 

“The little ones having supped, will go and play 
a-while,” said Virgine, and the children reluctantly 
withdrawing, Jean, however, keeping close beside the 
door, she added, ‘I do not like Jean to hear too much 
praise, however just, Monsieur, for he is a’spirited child, 
and might, in time, have contempt for the hard, but vir- 
tuous lot in life that is before him.” 

** Ay, but genius should be fostered, Mademoiselle,”’ 
spoke Mason.” 

“‘As all things pure from Nature should, Virgine,”’ 
added the admirable father; ‘for Nature, like the 
Blessed Mother in our cathedral window, mostly gives 
of her spiritual cupto the poorest and sadest wayfarers 
of the world.” 

“Just so,’ centinued Mason gravely; “and now, 
Mademoiselle, hear the offer of an abrupt Englishman. 
I am struck with the evidence of the child’s taste and 
genius; and as I have wealth and other means of assist- 
ance, I will, for the sake of my dear friend the canon 
here, educate him in my manufactory. I have a school 
of design for my own artizans, and I would place him 
under my best modeller.” 

“T thank you, noble sir,” said Virgine, rising, with 
the grateful tears suffusing her eyes, and making the 
most touching of curtseys, ‘for your generous offer; 
but I would not part with the little one—he has no 
father.” 

‘“‘He should find one in me, Virgine; and, moreover, 
I employ some of your countrymen, and he would not 
thus be wholly amongst foreigners.” 

‘It is ungrateful to refuse so good an offer, but the 
child is dear to me.”’ . Virgine said this firmly, but her 
face grew deadly pale. She felt she was refusing a true 
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and perhaps noble friend to this child; but intense love 
prevailed even over interest. 

“T am sorry, very sorry,” replied Mason ; *‘ for ability 
to serve is the choicest blessing that money bestows. 
But as you will; it would have been a pleasure to have 
given my new Sevres designer Terence such a pupil !” 
Virgine had stood deadly pale before; she now sunk 
again upon the little bench beside the table, covering 
her face with her hands, but not able to conceal the 
intense blush that now made so strange and strong a 
contrast. 

“Perhaps Virgine,” said Mason with a smile, reading 
the whole truth in a moment, ‘“‘I may have now prof- 
fered some inducement.” 

“ Be ‘candid, Virgine,” said the good father, “as a 
chaste daughter of our Holy Mother ought.” Virgine 
withdrew her hand, and her face was now pale again, 
though she visibly trembled. 

“The sole inducement, gentlemen, for Baptiste Te- 
rence, is my fiance. But yet little Jean, Monsieur ——.” 

Le petite Jean had no desire to be thus tied to the 
apron strings, small as he was, and having crept in he 
now stood beside his sister, and putting his arms 
roguishly rgund her neck, whispered, pretty loudly 
though—‘‘Do let me go with the grand Englishman, 
Virgine, and make plates and dishes, and be a brave 
man, and earn money, and come back and love you, and 
buy you a new rosary and fete-day gift.” Little Jean 
hung upon the reply. 


The admirable father, who had interested himself 
much in the fortunes of Virgine, here stepped forward 
and said “That Mr. Mason being one of the most 
wealthy English potters, and a noble-hearted man, was 
likely to be a most true and useful friend to the child.” 
The father’s words had always been holy to Virgine, and 
so, in some half-hour’s conversation that followed, her 
consent to part with Jean was obtained, and an arrange- 
ment made that Richard Mason should delay his de- 
parture from Beauvais till the morrow, and that little 
Jean should accompany him in the same diligence. 

The news soon spread like wildfire through Beauvais, 
that Jean was going to England with the grand Monsieur, 
and good gossips came to hear, and help Virgine to wash 
and mend his small wardrobe, or bring some little token 
of remembrance from their poor stores; and decent arti- 
zans, who had known. the child’s father, to say a bles- 
sing, having children of their own ; and Jean could not 
sleep in his little bed, but getting up again was busy 
half the night with little Minilla and the little Ninon 
packing a few dried flowers that they had gathered in 
their many summer play hours, amidst the green lanes 
and quiet woods ; and then at the very first peep of the 
sun, running out, for the last time, hand in hand to- 
gether, to view the little spring they called their own 
and take a last peep into the dear old canon’s vineyard, 
who had been so kind as to say such good things to the 
‘* grand monsieur.”’ 

They by and by were called back by one of: the good 
gossips, and poor Virgine, giving them their breakfast 
tearfully, washed the little lad, combed his bright hair, 
put on his best blouse and new shoes, and saying she 
was going out to matins, took Jean’s hand and went 
forth alone with him to the grey and old cathedral. - It 
was open, and the priests in the matin service were 
chantiug Venite, exultemus Domino, and cx eC 
this sublime yerse as the sister and the child knelt— 

“0, come, let us worship and fall down and kneel be- 
fere the Lord our Maker.” 


* * * * * 





And, after the context, this of the Benediction— 
“And thou, child, shalt be called the Prophet of the 


Highest; for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord 
to prepare his way, 

And to give knowledge unto his people 
* * *” 


“Yes, knowiedge, for it flows from the beautiful con- 
tinuously, and from that knowledge is springing reli- 
gion, of which every one is a prophet that teaches, 
exalts, and purifies aature.”’ 

After matins, one of the priests who knew of the 
child’s coming departure, came and es the benedic- 
tion, and then leaving them the child and sisters knelt 
alone. Not a sound broke the holy stillness of the aisle 
—nothing but the spirit of Go 
around; and the sun, stealing on the footsteps of the 
day, came through the eastern window, throwing, not 
the image of the holy vase upon the floor, but that of an 
angel blessing little children, to send them forth on the 
divine missions of the world ! 

“My little Jean,”’ whispered the good sister, as she 
drew the child tenderly within her arms, “ you are going 
away from me; but you must not forget God, my dear 
one, for he creates every beautiful thing youlove, The 


* ee 


magnificent through him alone, and therefore He is the 


Every beautiful line you trace will be to His glory ; eve 
form you place before the poor and rude, may tea 


men. Think of this, my Jean; and though yet a little 


when you feel cruel to others, or speak untruth, or grow 
idle, think of the vase that lies so holy on those grey 
stones in the broad sinking sun, and you will grow good, 
my little one. My spirit in prayer to our Holy Mother 
will watch over you, and you may be a good man, and a 
true man, if you will, my little Jean.” 

“ T will, I will,”’ said the sobbing child, clinging pas- 
sionately to her, ‘‘ and love you, Virgine.” 

The sister and the bright-haired boy were silent as 
they trod the shadows of the old cathedral. 

There were many tears before little Jean was seated 
in the diligence besides Monsieur; but the poor grisette 
of Beauvais hid her tears, and bid Jean, in a whisper, 
be careful of the letter beneath his little blouse, and 
deliver it, when alone, to Baptiste Terence. 

The admirable canon went even so far in his adieu to 
Richard Mason as to add, that he might visit England for 
his sake. 

The sun shone brightly and hopefully on the grey 
cathedral, as the diligence rolled from the town towards 
the open country of vineyards and orchards. 

Before a week was over, little Jean was safe in the 
hospitable house of Richard Mason, and busy with his 
drawing, under the care of the Sevres designer, Baptiste 
Terence. 

No further off than the day after his return, Richard 
Mason took a short journey to the moorlands of Stafford- 
shire. In its woodiest depths lay an old country hall, 
full of quaint gables, and old oriels richly stain He 
tethered his horse toa stone buttress of the old fashioned 
terrace, and with quick but light step made his way to 
its most retired part. The lattice of the oriel was open, 
and a quaint old library lay within. On the broad win- 
dow-seat sat a young woman of somewhat haughty 
beauty ; on the table near were strewn books, at her 
feet lay an open folio, and on the leaf was shown the copy 
of an Etruscan pitcher, that for grace the naiads of old 
Thessaly might have held to the lips of their freshest 
fountain. In a moment, Richard was within the cham- 
ber, and by the side of his betrothed. Their marriage- 
day was to be within a week, and therefore their meet- 
ing was one of interest. 





was above, below, | 








flowers, the sky, the setting sun, the morning light are | 


beautiful ; and you must hep him, my little one. | 
e 


them how to pray, by the best prayers of good to fellow- | 


lad, be diligent and grateful to the good Monsieur. Pray | 
for me, and your little Manilla, and your Minon; and | 
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After the first hour of their interview was over, Ri- 
chard began to talk of their life after marriage. ‘Iam 
come back with new views of my duty as a capitalist 
and employer, and you must aid my views, dear Ger- 
trude. From what I’ve seen, what I know, by what I 
have been taught, I have learnt that art will never spring 
spontaneously, or become original, till we make our 
artizans enjoyers as well as producers, and therefore, 
love, you must assist me in my views. I intend to en- 
large my present humble drawing school, fabricate, even 
if in coarse material, utensils of the chastest design, for 
my various workmen, and take such means as shall 
appear unintentional to them, for decorating their 
homes, and placing form, where the eye of infancy may 
grow by it, and the mature mind at last recognise in it a 
visible, yet potent power, that can in nowise be long the 
associate of coarseness and vulgarity. You will assist 
me, I know, my Gertrude.” 

“TI scarcely think I can, Richard,” replied the proud 
young beauty; ‘I shall have so many visits to make, 
and so many to receive, after our marriage, that I shall 
have little time. Besides, dear Papa used to say it is at 
all times impolitic to meddle with the tastes of the vul- 
gar; they have work, and are paid—is not that suffici- 
ent?’? Richard looked at her rich dress, at the luxury 
of the quaint chamber, and the glorious book at her 
feet, and he turned away his face in bitterness, to think 
that here was everything to minister to the beautiful, 
and yet it was not, except as it existed a mere condition 
of self. The peasant girl of Beauvais rose up a sublime 

creature by the parallel. A few wild flowers, a vase 
upon the cathedral floor where the sun went west, these 
had been the rudimental teachers, and yet the beautiful 
| existed. 


The stern averted glance, the bitter sigh, touched 
Gertrude, and she took his hand. ‘ Well, Richard, you 
know I cannot understand your new notions by instinct. 
Can I, for you, too, used to say wages paid work.” 

“Yes, but I know otherwise now. Money is but the 
material part of that which is due to the worker, sonow 
the long old, bnt as yet new truths are teaching unto 
men. Individual capital perishes from hand to hand 
because of this selfishness; manufacturers are driven 
from our shores by the competitive part of this same 
monstrous selfishness ; art in all shapes is comparatively 
inert and barren, because of this antagonistic principle, 
that sets apart beauty as solely a creation for the 
conventional and rich. But this must now be altered, 
THE MASTER MUST BECOME THE SPIRITUAL WORKMAN ; 
manufacturers must not be expatriated from their several 
climates by a self-devouring selfishness; beauty, as a 
part, as a sublime and grand part of our new religion, 
our new humanities, our new philosophy, our new truths, 
our tendency of fearless inquiry, and investigation, must 
be used to elevate the souls of all. With this sublimity 
of reason, this perception of truth, the new philosophy, 
the eternal Shakspeare, the gorgeous mind of Milton, 
foreshadow by faith and works the coming advent of a 
great Age of Art, great because of beauty existing as the 
spiritual type of a severe yet vital souled morality, and 
morality the effect of an appreciation of good as a con- 
dition of the beautiful. Just as Plato and Homer were 
| the creators of all that’ was sublime in Phidias and 
| Praxiteles. This I have learnt, and whether I am aided 
} or not, henceforth every cup I fabricate, every dish 
| moulded, shall serve a double purpose if I have means 
| and power.” 
| But-why be so grave, Richard; people about here 
| &re not so wise as you, and care little whether you are 
| called the new Wedgewood or not ?” 
| “For this reason, those that have knowledge must 
work. And I am grave, because I hoped to find in you 
one that might have co-operated in my views.” 


se Well, Richard, you'll have these pictures, these 
books, this house, and they must make up for my want 
of interest in pots and pans.” 

Richard laughed at this last expression, and this 
laughter bringing back his good humour, the matter was 
presently forgotten. 

week after this Richard Mason was married, and 
upon his return with his bride from an excursion into 
Wales, a fete was given at the hall to the working 
people. As this place was not more than three miles 
distance from his works, Richard had now left his father 
and come to live here, and the festive preparations were 
laid out on the broad lawn. There was a grand dinner 
spread out on long tables, and after it, when frnit and 
ale were sent round, Mr. and Mrs. Mason and their vi- 
sitors, came out upon the terrace to look on, and hear 
an address from the foreman of the works. All, by 
Richard’s order had brought their little children, and 
when the health-giving and speeches were over, they 
were allowed to run uncontroulled far and wide upon 
the grassy sward. Amongst these was little Jean, and 
having heard from Terence so much about Ja grande 
dame of the ‘tres bon Monsieur,” he stopped in his 
running beside the terrace, to look at her. She stood 
there richly dressed, but without, as the child’s quick 
eye perceived, a boquet, pendent in her drooping hand, 
or at her girdle, and as in his country no one is in holi- 
day attire without, he went away arid soon came back, 
with three or four of the richest coloured Autumn 
flowers, so placed as to form a little cupola. He begged 
a piece of paper from Terence’s pocket book, and then 
covering their stems, he went sideling up to Mrs. Mason, 
and with much naivete placed them in her hand. 
“Not any thank you,” and Mrs. Mason with a 
haughty wave of her hand repulsed the gift. In his 
country, even in rustic Beauvais, it would have been 
received with a smile anda thank, but he understood 
the proud repulse, though he could not the words. The 
tears started to his eyes, for his heart was warm and 
affectionate. He drew aside to. the solitary shade of 
some trees, and there sat down. But his little play- 
mates soon found him out, for though they could not 
understand his words, they liked to hear his voice and 
sce his gesticulation. They played on awhilé merrily in 
the sunshine, when they were called to tea, which 
was placed for them on two round tables, with pyra- 
mids of cake and bread and butter. Jean had brought 
his boquet to the table and now climbing on the bench 
he stretched across and raised the flowers within the 
middle dish of cake. The little ones clapped their 
hands and were delighted and called out “ more, more.” 
Mason was attracted by their voices, and came to 
look. ‘You’re a good boy,” he said, seeing it was 
Jean, “and as these flowers delight, you shall dress up 
all the dishes, Jean, and I give you leave to gather as 
many as you like from yonder bed.” 
Jean ran off and soon came back with his hands full. 
There were soon then enough to dress the dishes gaily, 
and the child with fertile invention laid them as a wreath 
round the table, so that they lay like a rib before each 
little cup. The effect was marvellous on the children 
and Mason not only watched the scene with absorbed 
intent, but also now and then stepped away to the 
other child’s table in the distance to glance at the con- 
trast where no beauty was. , : 
“Oh, don’t make crumbs,”’ cried many little voices 
at the flower-table. ‘‘ No, nor lay down a wet spoon. 


—See, don’t spill the tea.—Please do not brush away 
my beautiful flowers as you lift the cake.—No, no, we 
won’t eat that piece, the leaves would fall.”—Mason 
was delighted, he stepped away and fetched his wifeand 


some of his designers. 
8 (To be continued.) 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
BY FREDERIC ROWTON. 


Secretary to the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment. 


No. VII. 
The Subject Considered in its Moral Aspect. 


We must now proceed to take a much loftier view of 
our question than that on which we have thus far been 
engaged. 

Hitherto we have considered the subject merely in its 
political aspect: and although we have gained a clear 
and unquestionable verdict, it is only a verdict on the 
meanestissue. We have simply proved that legal homi- 
cide is tnexpedient ; that it is an unwise punishment, inas- 
much as, by increasing crime, it disturbs and inconve- 
niences the community. But there are far higher issues 
to be tried. Expediency, though a sound, is too incom- 

lete and narrow a foundation to erect the fabric of 

uman conduct upon: there is no safe basis but the 
rock of immutable Truth. We must therefore test our 
conclusions by the eternal Laws of morality. We must 
oe whether Gibbet-slaughter is right or wrong, in 
itself. 

Indeed, such an investigation is absolutely forced 
upon us. Qur opponents, driven out of the fortress of 
policy, demand to fight us on the open field of Justice. 
It isin the nature of things right, they say, that a mur- 
derer should be destroyed : he ought to suffer death. 

Ought to suffer death : that is the point now in ques- 
tion. The doctrine is too plain to be misunderstood. It 
clearly means—that the satisfaction of Justice requires 
blood for blood : and that man, in his capacity of civil 
ruler, has a right to assume the office of Vindicator. 

The course of our present inquiry, then, will evidently 
be, First, to examine the assertion that a murderer de- 
serves death; and, Secondly, to see whether man has 
any right to inflict the punishment. These questions 
will necessarily involve some abstruse considerations, 
but it.does the mind good to investigate first principles. 
It is only. by reference to the Abstract, that we can ever 
satisfactorily arrive at the Practical. 

The assertion that the murderer deserves death is of 
course founded upon the assertor’s judgment of the in- 
trinsic demerit of the crime of murder. It cannot be on 
account of its consequences; for the consequences of 
manslaughter are equally disastrous: and manslaughter 
is not held to deserve the same penalty. The intrinsic 
demerit of the crime is the principle on which the de- 
fence of the penalty is founded. Nay, it is not crime, 
but sin, that such a judge would punish. 

Now, it must be plain, even to the simplest under- 
standing, that the intrinsic demerit of an act of crime 
depends entirely upon the moral accountability of the 
perpetrator. If an idiot purloin an article from another 

erson, we never think of treating him as a Thief; if a 

nown maniac kill a fellow-creature, we never dream of 
ngage him asa Murderer. Before, therefore, we in- 

ict a penalty upon a murderer for the intrinsic wick- 
edness of his offence, we must be absolutely sure, and 
‘we must prove, that he was in his perfect mind when he 
committed the crime. If we assert his moral wicked- 
—_ we must be prepared to show his moral responsi- 

y- 

But with a stupidity which is really wonderful, we do 
not enter into an examination of the murderer’s sanity 
at all, until his plea of insanity compels us to do so. We 
presume him to besane, while everything tends to prove 
that he is not so; and call upon him to prove his in- 
sanity, if he is not sane. We plead that he is morally 
punishable, and unless he can satisfactorily argue that 





he is mad, we consider our point proved, and punish 
him. 

Can anything be more absurd than this? A madman 
must become reasonable before he can prove that he is 
mad; and thus—if we condemn a man for murder, we 
presume upon the existence of the wickedness which |} 
we affirm ; and if we acquit him, it is through reason- jj 
able proof which we force him to produce, that he is | 
not in his right mind. | 

I submit that unless we can prove the perfect sanity 
of the culprit, we ought never to punish on the ground | 
of intrinsic demerit. We may restrain him, because the 
interests of society demand it ; but we may not adjudge | 
the infliction of a penalty upon him for the wickedness | 
of his motive. . 

It will be evident that this amounts to a virtual de- 
nial of the principle of judging intrinsic evil altogether. | 
For who can prove the absolute sanity of any man? 
Who can say how far circumstances which he could not 
govern, may not have drawn the culprit within the fatal 
line where responsibility ends and fatuity commences? 
Nay, who can draw that line? I assert, without fear of | 
denial, that no man can possibly sce how far another | 
man is accountable or infatuated; and I contend that | 
therefore, man’s measure of other men’s responsibility | 
must ever be a faulty, dangerous, and improper principle 
of judgment. 

For myself, I firmly believe that no sane man can 
commit a murder. So tremendous a crime seems im- 
possible to a being in his right mind. The awfulness of 
the deed proves the insanity of the doer. I believe that 
infatuation of some sort exists in every such case; no 
matter how reasonable it may seem. Sometimes it is 
the infatuation of the sweetness of revenge :—sometimes 
the infatuation of the hope of impunity :—sometimes 
the infatuation of the belief that the deed is intrinsically 
right :—sometimes it is the infatuation of the desire of 
plunder :—sometimes it is the infatuation of a morbid 
desire to stand well with the world—as in Tawell’s case 
(where the culprit thought that his one great crime 
would clear him at once of all his smaller offences):—nay, 
sometimes it is even the infatuation of morbid affection. 
In my solemn opinion, there is no recorded case of mur- 
der that is not easily traceable, if carefully investigated, 
to some mental delusion. The act may have been ration- 
ally performed, but it cannot have been reasonably con- 
ceived. The plain fact is, that madness is a disease not 
at all understoud by our physicians. It is not a quarter 
of a century since it was considered a disorder of the | 
soul !—now the very idea is scouted. But we are as yet 
infants in the diagnosis of the malady. 

Now I must not be understood to say that because | 
crime is the result of delusion, the criminal is therefore | 
not accountable to Justice. I only maintain that he is | 
responsible to God, and not to man :—that although all 
crime may be madness, madness itself may be account- | 
= to Him who judgeth the secret thoughts of the | 

eart. | 
When it is said that murder intrinsically deserves | 
death, a point is touched on which man has no right to jj 
dogmatise. What man can show wherein murder is | 
more essentially sinful than covetousness ? Who can 
prove that assassination is inherently more wicked | 
than falsehood? Whocan demonstrate that it is in the | 
nature of things worse to break the Sixth Command- 
i 

| 


ment than the Fourth? Iwould rather agree with 
Draco that a// crime deserves death, than with him who 
would pretend that only one crime does. Any infrac- 
tion of the moral law is sin, and murder is no more. 
It seems to me that he who offends in the smallest point 
is guilty of breaking all: and just as the thief of a 
penny is as morally guilty as the thief of a pound, so the 
Thief of Life may be no more intrinsically wicked, than 
the Thief of Property, or the Thief of Reputation. | 
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Let it be borne in mind that we are discussing a posi- 
tively abstract question now, and must not shrink from ab- 
stract considerations. Well, then, I defy any man to prove 
that murder should be punished with death, because 
it is intrinsically a worse crime than any other. I own 
that its consequences are more frightful than those which 
result from other crimes, but consequences cannot be 
made the rule of. judgment. Besides, that is not the 
subject before us. We have here to do only with the 
abstract evil of the deed. 

Even granting however, for the sake of argument, 
that murder is the worst of crimes, why is death to be 
the penalty? Will our opponents plead the fitness of 
things? I fancy that even the most daring of metaphy- 
sicians would hesitate to assert that the only fit and 
natural remedy for moral wickedness, is a rope made 
tight round the unoffending neck. Will they say that 
the punishment should be like the crime? Why, if it 
is like the crime, it is the crime : and it would take a 
vast amount of logic to prove that because one crime has 


! been committed, the eternal balance of morality can 


only be kept even, by the committal of another. Who 
does not see that to murder a murderer is simply to put 
more evil into the scale? Punishment should not ag- 
gravate, but compensate the crime. 

The assertion, then, that murder deserves death, is 
plainly a sentence which man cannot properly pro- 
nounce. In the first place, as the real criminality of 
murder consists in the motive, and man can never ab- 
solutely see motive, no person can positively tell whether 
any given crime is certainly: wilful, or not. And in the 
second place, there isno reason whatever, in morals, for 
saying that Death is the appropriate penalty for murder, 
even when it is determined to be wilful. 

But even if it were possible for a human tribunal to 
determine the precise amount of moral guilt which is 
chargeable upon a murderer; and even if it could fur- 
ther be proved that death is the appropriate penalty for 
the offence, it would yet have to be shown that man has 
the right to inflict the punishment. 

It seems to me unquestionable that He only who gives 
life can have the right to take it. Existence is bestowed 
for a God-appointed purpose. Every man comes into 
the world to accomplish some design of the Almighty, 
and is withdrawn when that purpose is accomplished. 
He, therefore, who kills another, interferes with the 
plans of God, and destroys an agent appointed to a par- 
ticular sphere. For this reason, man can have no right 
over human life. 

The gibbet-defender will, perhaps, plead that as Jus- 
tice demands the punishment of the criminal, man, 
through his representative, the civil governor, has the 
right to satisfy her claim; but such a plea is at once 
foolish and presumptuous in the highest degree. Doubt- 
less Justice requires satisfaction ; but I have yet to learn 
that she expects to receive it through the weak and fu- 
tile agency of man. The compensation of Justice belongs, 
not to Earth, but to Heaven. It is not man that holds 
her scales, but God. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the doctrine that it is 
man’s province to satisfy the claims of justice, In the 
first place, man is, to a great extent, morally blind: he 
cannot yet rightly distinguish crime from virtue. He 
hangs up the destroyer of a human unit, and falls down 
and worships the slayer of thousands! He cringes like 
a slave to the fortunate possessor of rank or wealth, and 
burns his fellow-man in Smithfield, or curses him in 
Exeter Hall, because he dares to differ from him in reli- 
gious belief! Nay, frequently he arraigns, judges, and 
punishes the entirely innocent, and only finds out his 
mistake when his victim is beyond the reach of repara- 
tion; The claims of Justice have but a poor chance, one 
fears, with such a blundering, wrong-sighted Vindicator 








as this! In the second place, man is too weak to com- 
pensate the claims of justice. He is incompetent to 
judge. He cannot tell the intrinsic demerit of crime. 
He cannot see the motive which he undertakes to pu- 
nish. The real evil is always in the Thought, not in the 
act at all; and Thought is invisible to man. ‘The enor- 
mity of* crime depends entirely upon circumstances 
which man has no power to estimate :—hereditary pre- 
disposition, neglected education, force of temptation, 
pressure of excitement, and so forth. What a prepos- 
terous doctrine, I repeat, then, is that which would com- 
mit the satisfaction of Eternal Justice to a being thus 
blind, feeble, erring, and depraved! No! no! let not 
the ermine of the judge hide from us the tattered gar- 
ment of his frailty! Let us not believe that the crimi- 
nal on the bench has a commission from Eternal Justice 
to compensate her claims upon the criminal at the bar ! 

But the presumption of the claim is even more striking 
than its folly. The satisfaction of Justice is the sole pre- 
rogative of Him who és Justice. It is Ais law that is 
infringed when sin is committed : it is His penalty that 
is incurred by the sinner. For man, therefore, to ar- 
raign motive, and award the punishment, is for the crea- 
ture to mount the Throne of the Creator ;—to 


*¢ Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
And judge His Justice, as the God of God.” 


Such conduct is in effect an assertion of the belief that 
crime will go unpunished if man does not inflict a pe- 
nalty upon it; which, to my thinking, is no better than 
fiat Atheism. Brethren! God will punish every mortal 
crime, we may be sure; and we have no need to trouble 
our poor heads with any fears on that account. His Jus- 
tice is quite strong enough to satisfy itself without man’s 
blundering help. 

We have seen enough, I fancy, in our investigation of 
the political portion of our subject, to lead us to say :— 
Deliver us from being the victims of man’s moral judg- 
ment! Our Neros, Dracos, Caligulas, Henry-the-Eighths, 
Queen Marys, George the Thirds, Robespierres, Holy 
Inquisitionists, Hudson-worshippers, Hood-neglectors, 
Witchburners, Crusaders, St. Bartholomew Assassins, 
War-defenders, Exeter Hall Religionists, Poverty Pu- 
nishers, and such like, are quite enough, I should say, 
to sicken us of man’s manner of swaying the sceptre of 
Justice. Even those who have not read history, can find 
enough in their own experience to cause them to desire 
the very smallest possible quantity of their fellow-crea- 
tures’ moral judgment on their motives and actions. 
Who has not found his thoughts misread, his feelings 
misconstrued, his endeavours misunderstood, his good 
desires mocked, his whole conduct misinterpreted by 
the self-appointed judges of his social circle? I do 
verily believe that more than half the suffering we all 
endure, is caused by the uncalled-for judgments of others 
upon our motives and conduct. Affection is thus blunted, 
friendship terminated, revenge aroused, and pride en- 
gendered; whilst misanthropy is promoted, and sym- 
pathy destroyed. Many a man has been made evil, by 
being thought evil. Many a man has been made a mis- 
anthrope by the world’s misjudgment of his philan- 
thropy. And many a woman has been driven into the 
snare of ruin by the malicious scandal of her friends. 
We have never yet tried moral ages in the world, 
from the Throne to the Tea-table, without lamentable 
and lasting results of evil. Man’s truest wisdom in his 
conduct towards his fellow-beings is, to “‘ Judge not.” 
It becomes us better to pull out the beam from our own 
eye, than to demonstrate that there is a mote in our 
brother’s. The malefactor who, whilst being exhorted 
on the scaffold, cried bitterly —‘‘ Look to your own sins 
gentlemen ; you have enough to answer for,”—put the 
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right -of man to punish man for crime in its truest and 
strongest light. 

The Plea, then, that we ought to put the murderer to 
death for the satisfaction or compensation of the Justice 
which has been outraged by his crime, fails in every 
point of view. In the first place, Justice is mot meant 
to be satisfied here, for provision is.made for its full 
compensation hereafter; nor by man, for it is the pro- 
vince of God alone. In the second place, we cannot see 
into the heart, and therefore cannot ascertain the amount 
of real wickedness in any given crime. And in the third 
place, we are too weak to punish the crime properly, 
even could we ascertain its exact enormity. The highest 
penalty we can inflict is a momentary pang upon the 
scaffold :—and that this is a satisfaction or compensation 
of the moral justice which has been infringed by the 
crime of murder, no moralist, I presume, will pretend. 
If crime could be expiated on earth, where would be the 
need of a future judgment ? 


( To be continued.) 


———— 


OFFERINGS FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE 
NEW, BY ENGLISHWOMEN. 


“Inasmueh as ye have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


OrrERINGs we bring to thee, America ! 

Offerings of deepest love and tenderness, 

Such as of old the lowly Mary bore 

T’ anoint her Saviour’s feet.—Not precious these, 
Like her’s of costly alabaster wrought, 

And filled with odorous perfumes,—offerings rich 
To sordid eyes,—to hers most valueless 

When measured with her love. Yet fragrant ours 
With incense of full many a loving heart, 

And rich in patient striving, to bestow 

An earnest of itssympathy. These webs 

Were framed by dying hands ; the spirit longed 
Ere summoned to its home, to leave a pledge 

Of how she loved her Lord, and spent long hours, 
Weak, fainting, suffering hours, in weaving them ;— 


The young have offered up their time of sport, 
Their cherished playthings, and their infant hearts 
Have glowed with purest joy in bringing them,— 
The old have given their days of restful ease, 

And hallowed their small offerings by their prayers. 
The rich have brought their gold in humble love ; 
The poor their toil, with warm and ardent zeal.— 
The pencil’s art has traced its fairest lines, 

To figure forth, in nature’s loveliest scenes, 

The deep thoughts of the heart that prompted it— 
And last, not least, this lowly little one 

Has craved a humble place for her poor gift, 

The work of her small hands,—’ tis all she has. 

hese bring we, as to our dear Saviour’s feet, 
Each one what best we could ;—he loves the gifts 
Made to his meanest brethren,—heirs with him 

Of all the glories of immortal life. 


And we would help to set the bondsman free, 
To heal the wounded heart,—to raise thy sons, 
Thy sons of darkened hue, whose souls are fair, 
And kindled like thine own with God’s pure breath, 
To their first noble heritage,—as men ! 

O hear the prayers of woman! Blame us not 
That from our homes we lift our earnest voice ;— 
Say not we trouble thee with these our cries. 

Have we not listened to our Saviour’s words, 
And sat with loving reverence at his feet, - 





To drink his spirit in? Have we not watched 
His looks of tenderness to the despised, 
And loved them for his sake ?—And shall we now 
Be silent, when we see our sisters bound in chains, 
Heaven’s holiest ties polluted,—their souls sunk 
In ignorance,—degraded to the brutes ?— 
Shall we behold them on the hated block, 
Sold to the highest bidder,—and not speak ? 
America! Thy country,—glorious, great, 
As ever it should be,—is sinking down 
To be the scorn of nations.—All thy gold 
Is tainted as the price of human blood; 
Too foul of old, not now, for sacred use. 
Thy churches raise their Babel fronts on high, 
And call down heaven to sanction this foul sin,— 
And wilt thou still endure the mockery ? 

Land of our Pilgrim Fathers! Hear! 0, hear; 
Grieve not their ashes by thy children’s chains, 
Let not the slave-block shame the sacred soil 
Their prayers have hallowed! Wipe the Cain-mark off 
From thy degraded brow,—and then stand forth 
Before the world, a nation glorious, Freez ! 

Bristol. M. C. 


The above excellent poem aceompanied the contributions sent 
from Bristol to the Anti-Slavery Bazaar now holding in Boston. 
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A DAY AND NIGHT AT THE GENERAL POST- 
OFFICE. 


By Grorce Reynoxps. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 


Such as Howrrr'’s Journat (when duly stamped), are 
forwarded every morning to two ‘hundred and forty 
towns in the United Kingdom, for delivery the same 
evening, besides letters, etc., which are sent to the 
whole of Scotland and Ireland, to be delivered as soon 
as possible after the arrival of the mails at each post 
town. 

THE LONDON DISTRICT POST-OFFICE. 


This department is entirely distinct from that of the 
General Post, and separately managed, both as to its 
controul, and its officers. All of them, though of 
course subject to the Post-Master-General, act inde- 
pendently of the officersemployed in that section of the | 
establishment. This office was originated many years 
subsequently to the General Post, its object, as its | 
present name imports, being the circulation of local | 
letters merely in the metropolis and its environs. 

Mr. William Dockwra of London, merchant, was the 
originator of this Post, he having set it up as a private 
speculation. 
to interfere with the power given by Parliament to the | 
“Chief Post-Master’”” a suit was commenced against | 
Dockwra, by order of the late King James, then Duke | 


to the Government, was allowed compensation to the | 
amount of £600 per annum, and afterwards he was | 
made Comptroller of the District Post-office. Eventu- 
ally, he was dismissed the service for alleged irregula- 
nang and abuses in the discharge of the duties of his 
office. 

The original rate of postage in this office was one 
penny; and the payment in advance was comp 


post; and in 1805 the postage on letters delivered | 
beyond the limits of the city of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark, was advanced to three-pence ; but i 











Its operation, however, being thonght | 


of York, when a verdict was given against Dockwra,and | 
damages found. Dockwra afterwards, upon. petition | 
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1831, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commissioners of Post-office enquiry, the boundaries of 
the Twopenny Post, were extended to include all places 
within three miles of the General Post-office; and in 
1833 to places not exceeding twelve miles. By the 
“Penny Postage Act”’ all distinction as to distance was 
done away. 

The part of the building in St. Martin’s-le-grand, in 
which the duty of the district post is carried on, is 
situate on the northern side of the vestibule or great 
hall, and by an improvement just effected under the 
direction of J. Fortune, Esq., and Mr. Rice, of the 
Board of Works, Woods and Forests, a large addition 
is made to the original apartments occupied for the pur- 
pose of the duty, by the addition of the spacious pre- 
mises recently occupied by the Money order depart- 
ment. This work required the greatest skill and care, 
as it was necessary in order to effect it, to remove one 
of the main walls of the building upon which the su- 
perincumbent structure, on that side, rested. By the 
aid of immense iron girders, however, and pillars of the 
same metal, the opening was made and both offices are 
now turned into one, and the new rooms fitted accor- 
dingly. 

The system of stamping is, in principle, the same as in 
the inland office. In this department the modus operandi 
is altered so as to suit the peculiarity ofthe despatch and 
delivery, so that the sorting and other duties are neces- 
sarily of a different description, though essentially the 
game. The detail is, probably, hardly so prolix as that 
of the general sorting. 

From the latest instructions as to postingand despatch 
in this very useful section of the service, we gather the 
fact, that in London there are daily ten deliveries of 


| letters, packets, and newspapers, within a circle of three 


miles from the chief office in St. Martin’s-le-grand. 
Within six miles five deliveries; and within twelve 
miles three deliveries daily and one delivery, and an 
evening collection, on the Sabbath day. For the con- 
venience of our readers, and asa matter of reference 
for present and future purposes, we furnish below a 
table of particulars of the hours of posting, and the time 
when correspondence so posted ought to be delivered.* 

Though this office bears a name which imports that 


| . the parties employed in it are only engaged iu the distri- 


bution of local correspondence it should be remembered 


| that these men are employed in distributing General 
| Post letters, also beyond the limit of that office which 





Letters for Delivery Three miles from Post-office. 

When posted. Should be delivered about. 
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next morning a! 
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=. 
delivered 6 p.m, 
II next day. 
6 p.m. 


H. M. 
Posted before 9 45 a.m. 
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is three miles from the Post-office only. Most of the 
mid-day and foreign arrivals, and many of the ship 
letters are “ got out,” and distributed by them, after the 
General-post letter carriers have returned homefrom the 
early duty. 

The business in this office is, of course, continuous 
from an early hour in the morning until nine in the 
evening. Upon an average there are upwards of six 
hundred “ officers and persons’ employed in this branch 
of the service, daily. 


MISCELLANEOUS DUTIES AT THE POST-OFFICE DURING 
THE DAY. 


As it is our intention to give an outline of the mode 
in which the services of the several officers in the Post- 
office are rendered during the day in the auxiliary offices, 
we shall, for brevity’s sake, notice the routine in the 
case of enquiries, complaints, &c., which cause such 
attendance necessary from the time of the morning de- 
livery to the commencement of the evening duty. 

All complaints or enquiries sent to the Secretary are 
at.once forwarded to the proper department, where only 
they can be answered. Consequently, it is far better 
for all parties who have such complaints or enquiries to 
make, to prefer them, at once at the office where they 
may be effectively and speedily met. Suppose an en- 
quiry is made for a letter expected in London, but 
which has not arrived. The party disappointed writes 
to the Secretary. That evening the case, as it is called, 
is*sent to the office of the Inspector of Letter-carriers, 
where it is entered in the application-book, and on the 
following morning the letter-carrier is asked if he rez 
members anything of it. If his reply is found to be 
correct, the answer given forms the ‘‘ endorsement ” on 
the case, which is usually written by the Assistant- 
Inspector, and signed by the Inspector. This endorse- 
ment is counter-signed by the Superintending-President, 
as principal of the Inland Department, and thence 
transferred to the Secretary’s office, where the case is 
written off, and an answer, in accordance with the en- 
dorsement, is sent to the applicant. 

More serious cases, such as letters not delivered, 
stated to contain coin, or articles of value, either “ in- 
wards ”’ or ‘ outwards” are sent to a special office, 
called the ‘‘ Missing Letter-office.’’? From this depart- 
ment communications are sent to the Deputy Post-Mas- 
ters, where it is stated the letters missing were posted, 
the applicant having been furnished with a blank form 
to fill in every particular. It will be readily seen that 
such an elaborate mode of doing business must occupy 
the time of many officers according to the shape any 
inquiry may take. If any dishonest proceedings are 
discovered during the search, the matter is referred to the 
Solicitor who, at once, institutes farther investigation, 
and whose duty it is to take care that no infringement 
of the Post-oftice enactments takes place. To find a 
single letter, it frequently happens that several depart- 
ments are troubled. The Inspector of Letter-carriers, 
or his Assistants, must look for it; the clerks in the Su- 
perintending President’s-office must say it is not in the 
Inland-oflice; the Dead-letter clerks, that it cannot be 
found there ; and the “‘ Missing letter”’ officers must de- 
clare that “ no trace of it appears in that office.” Fre- 
quently, however, it happens on enquiry, that the 
writer himself was to blame. The letter when found 
was out of course to the party for whom it was intended, 
but in the proper course of the practice. Probably it 
was mis-directed,.or the party had gone away and left 
no address, or it had been refused in ignorance of the 
party living at the house; or wrongly numbered or ad- 
dressed “ John-street, London; ” or ‘“ London” only; 
or—as in on® ease we remember to have met with—it 
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cause enquiries and expense and trouble to the public 
service, and vexation to those who expect to receive 
them? People do not like the idea of having thei r let- 
ters opened at the Dead Letter-office, and finally con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket of that department. 
Let them never forget, that through- carelessness or 
thoughtlessness they may cause a great outlay in swell- 
ing the cost of management in these enquiries; and, as 
the transit rate is now so exceedingly moderate, the 
least the public can do is, not to annoy the office and 

vaste the time of the officers, and thus squander the 
revenue by an increase of evils which a little care 
would at once annihilate. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Princess, a Medley, by ALYRED TENNysON. London, 
Moxon. 


Tue publication of a genuine poem is ‘a great fact.” 
Itis a new pleasure. It is to us a fresh intellectual crea- 
tion. It isan addition to the regions of our imagination, a 
new palace of art, built in our memories. We are so 
much richer, so much happier by its production. The 
appearance of a new poem is, moreover, all the more a 
matter of congratulation, as it is now so rare an event. 
Some years ago, not a season passed without some 
splendid addition to our poetic wealth. The great 
poetic brotherhood, Byron, Scott, Campbell, Words- 
worth, Southey, Shelley, Keats, Crabbe, etc,, etc., sent 
forth work after work, with a teeming affluance, such as 
no other age ever saw. These were glorious days to 
live in. They are over. A few only of the inspired 
giants of song remain, and they are silent. Words- 
worth, Moore, Leigh Hunt, whatever they may occa- 
sionally send from the press, have ceased to launch 
forth those masterpieces of their muse, which seem to 
require all the physical as well as intellectual vigour of 
men to accomplish. The fruits of the intellect require 
the summer ardour of life to elaborate them. 
Tennyson is one of the few who have succeeded in 
a fresh generation to the purely poetic power of those 
who have recently departed or linger to depart. We 
are sure, on the announcement of a new volume by him, 
of a real poetic pleasure. In the present instance 
however, we aye not sure that some readers will enjoy 
his production, so much as they have done his former 
ones. The yolume does not consist of a number of 
oems, it contains only one, and that in blan': verse. 
ome therefore, will miss the usual variety, others still 
more the rich musical cadences of his lyrics. The 
whole here is blank-verse, even those portions which 
are said to be sung by characters in the poem. We, our- 
selves, should have been better pleased with these parts 
being thrown into a lyrical form. But, passing over 
these particulars, the poem is one of the most original 
and beautiful that Tennyson has yet produced. 
Tennyson is essentially the poet of progress. Without 
any noisy parade of politics, it is evident that he takes 
a deep interest in what is going on. He studies the 
spirit of the time, and he works in it. His present 
poem is a sufficient evidence of this. It deals with the 
great question which has been agitated of late years, 
more especially since the days of Mary Walstoncroft, 
with increasing zeal,—the question of the rights and 
true social position of woman. With his perfect in- 


stinct, true to nature and common sense, as that of every 
great poet is, he first shows up, by a story the inevitable 
tendency and results of the doctrines of those who, to 
enfranchise woman would unwoman her, and then ina 
passage which we shall quote, gives us the true philo- 
sophy of the question, clear, simple, strong, and irre- 
fragible. 

The poet represents himself as on a visit to a college 
friend, the son of a country gentleman, at his ances- 
tral home, with others of their college companions. The 
place and the people are brought before us with that 
happy tact which shows the master hand. With few 
but effective touches everything lives before us, bright 
and warm as nature itself, and we live, present and 
part of the scene. In about two dozen lines we havea 
vivid picture of a fine old country house with all it con- 
tains of gathered treasures of taste, of armour and tra- 
dition. They then walk out into the grounds to the old 
abbey, where they find ‘the maiden aunt, Elizabeth, 
and sister Lilia with therest.” The character of 


Lilia, wild with sport, 
Half child half woman as she was 


is charmingly described, or rather made perfectly known 
to you without description. She is one of those young 
creatures all life, beauty, and goodness, with a dash of 
saucy humour, piquant and fascinating. Before they 
reaeh this company, however, they pass through the 
park, and find it displaying a peculiar feature of the age. 


Strange was the sight to me; 
For all the sloping pasture murmured sown 
With happy faces and with holiday. 
There moved the multitude, a thousand heads; 
The patient leaders of their Institute 
Taught them with facts. One reared a font of stone 
And drew, from butts of water on the slope, 
The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls, 
Or steep-up spout, whereon the gilded ball 
Danced like a wisp; and somewhat lower down 
A man with knobs and wires and vials fir’d 
A cannon; Echo answered in her sleep 
From hollow fields; and here were telescopes 
For azure views ; and there a group of girls 
In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
Dislinked with shrieks and laughter: round the lake 
A little clock-work steamer paddling plied, 
And shook the lilies: perched about the knolls 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 
A petty railway ran : a fire balloon 
Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves, 
And dropped a fairy parachute, and past : 
And there through twenty posts of telegraph, 
They flashed a saQcy message to and fro 
Between the mimic stations: so that sport 
With science hand in hand went: otherwhere 
Pure sport: a herd of boys with clamour bowl’d 
And stumped the wicket: babies rolled about 
Like tumbled frui¢ in grass; and men and maids 
Arranged a country dance, and flew through light 
And shadow, while the twanging violin 
Struck up the soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise, with bees and breeze, from end to end, 


On joining the ladies at the abbey. 
The maiden aunt 
Took this fair day for text, and from it preached 


An universal culture for the crowd 
And all things great. 


The youngsters, however, talked of their college feats ; and 
taking occasion from a statue of “a feudal warrior lady- 
clad,”’ they came at once on the great topic of the 
poem. The warrior lady’s deeds were praised, and it 
was asked,—‘‘ Where lives there such a woman now?” 
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Quick answered Lilia. ‘{There are thousands now 
“Such women, but convention beats them down ; 

“It is but bringing up: no more than that : 

You men have done it: how I hate you all! 

“0 were I some great Princess, I would build, 

“Far off from men a college of my own, 

“ And I would teach them all things: you should see!” 


At this the young men laugh and tell her 


“ However deep you might embower the nest, 
“Some boy would spy it.’’ 
At this upon the sward 
She tapped her tiny silken-sandalled foot. 
“That's your light way, but I would make it death 
“For any male thing but to peep at us.” 


The hint is taken; they fall to story telling, and on 
this the story is built. The notion of a princess, and at 
college, and the penalty of death for any man to enter 
the college city, is carried out, and Lilia and the Maiden 
Aunt are shown by the young men, who are seven in 
number, each improvising a chapter of the story in suc- 
cession, how these doctrines would work. They work 
as everything that is opposed to nature is sure to work. 
All goes on well for a time. A princess gets the entire 
use of a city; over its gates the penalty of death is 
inscribed for any man who enters. The college is 
opened, filled with female professors and pupils, all 
very cleverly teaching and learning, but at length, a 
young prince, affianced in his youth to this princess 
and determined to obtain her, enters the city with two 
of his young friends in female attire. We will not de- 
tail the incidents. They make the body of the poem, 
and are full of power and beauty.—The result is, Nature 
triumphs,—The college is broken up, but not without 
a struggle There is war. The ladies nurse the 
wounded chiefs, and the womanly nature resumes its 
sway. 
The princess is the most desperate maintainer of her 
scheme ; but she finally gives way; the prince wins her 
and the poet puts into his mouth the true doctrine of 
woman’s mission and position. - 

The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free: 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of nature, shares with man 

His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 

Stays all the fair young planet in her hands--- 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shall men grow? We two will serve them both 

In aiding her, strip off, as in us lies, 

(Our place is much) the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up, but drag her down--- 

Will leave her field to burgeon and to bloom 

From all within her, make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood, 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference : 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness end in moral height; 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care: 

More as the double-natured Poct each: 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 

*Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and revcrencing each 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, even a3 those who love. 

Then comes the statelicr Eden back to men: 

Then reigns the world’s great bridals chaste and calm. 





Then springs the crowning race of human-kind. 
May these things be { 


The poem will have the advantage of exciting dis- 
cussion amongst the different partizans of this popular 
question. We cordially acquiesce in the poet’s sen- 
timents and opinions. There is enough to do, to 
place woman in her true position as the mother of the 
race and the companion of man. But to de that, we 
must not attempt to make her what she never was in- 
tended to be—a she-man. The true equality which she 
claims and to which she hasa right is founded in nature. 
Everything which is necessary to develope her powers, 
to perfect her nature, to establish her prudence as a 
reasonable creature, and constituting in her sex one 
half of the race, must be secured for her; but it must be 
in her natural and truly noble sphere, but not in the 
rougher one of man. Men must be taught that women 
are their equals, not their slaves, and love and enlight- 
ened intellect must establish the equal footing, and 
equal property of the wife; but every attempt to turn 
woman into a hard, bold, public, and prating she-iman, 
as it is opposed to the evident laws and institutions of 
nature, instead of advancing the cause of woman, which 
the poet truly says is the cause of man too, injures and 
retards it. The she-philosophers and politicians who 
would be in Parliament instead of the domestic circle, 
who smoke cigars or hookahs; who do coarse men’s 
work in coarse mannish attire, are neither the persons 
to win the crown of true womanhood for themselves or 
for the sex in general. The true female reformer who 
labours to enfranchise her sex, not by such wild vaga- 
ries, but by the inculcation of wise, and generous prin- 
ciples in both sexes, will find a response in this poem, 
to all that she labours for; thatis to make woman— 


No angel, but a dearer being, all dip’t 

In angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looks all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seems to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sways to her from their orbits as they move 
And girdle her with music. 


A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla; by Leicu Hunt. 
Tilustrated by Ricuarp Doyir. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


A most beautifully printed and illustrated book. It is 
too late in our hands to recommend as a New Year’s 
Gift, but it is a book to be recommended as a gift or a 
purchase at any time. It is one of those volumes that 
have all the elegance of an annual, with the intrinsic 
value of a book full of genius and delightful thoughts. 
The sight of a Sicilian Jar of Honey, in a window in 
Piccadilly, sets off the imagination of the author, and 
away he goes revelling in all the pastoral sweets of 
ancient times. Greeks, Sicilians, Arabians, Normans, 
English, all furnish their quota of honey to the Jar. It 
may be readily imagined what Leigh Hunt would make 
of such a field and subject. They are overflowing with 
delicious fancies, sunny sentiment, and genial humour. 
Story and poetry, reminiscences of beautiful things and 
places seen, and imaginations of what no mortal has 
ever yet seen, are scattered like summer leaves and 
flowers through the volume. The story of King Robert 
is inimitable; but as it is somewhat too long for our 
pages we present our readers with a wonderful Land- 
slip and a happy love story in one. They are supposed 
to take place at the time of the dreadful earthquake of 
1783, which destroyed Messina and swept into the sea, 
in one moment, nearly three thousand persons on the op- 
posite coast of Scylla, together with their Prince. 
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“ TOVE STORY OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


“Giuseppe, a young vine-grower in a village at the 
foot of the mountains looking towards Messina, was in 
love with Maria, the daughter of the richest bee-master 
of the place ; and his affection, to the great displeasure 
of the Father, was returned. The old man, though he 
had encouraged him at first, wished her to marry a 
young profligate in the city, because the latter was 
richer and of a higher stock ; but the girl had a great deal 
of good sense as well as feeling; and’the father was puz- 
zled how to separate them, the families having been long 
acquainted. He did everything in his power to render the 
visits of the lover uncomfortable to both parties; but as 
they saw through his object, and love can endure a 
great deal, he at length thought himself compelled to 
make use of insult. Contriving, therefore, one day to 
proceed from one mortifying word to another, he took 
upon him, as if in right of offence, to anticipate his 
daughter’s attention to the parting guest, and show him 
out of the door himself, adding a broad hint that it 
might be as well if he did not return very soon.—‘ Per- 
haps, Signor Antonio,’ said the youth, piqued at last to 
say something harsh himself, ‘you do not wish the son 
of your old friend to return at all.’-—‘ Perhaps not,’ said 
the bee-master.—‘ What!’ said the poor lad, losing all 
the courage of his anger in the terrible thought of his 
never having any more of those beautiful lettings-out of 
the door by Maria,—‘ What! do you mean to say that 
I may not hope to be invited again, even by yourself? 
that you yourself will never again invite me, or come to 
see me?’—‘ Oh, we shall all come, of course, to the 
great Signor Giuseppe,’ said the old man, looking scorn- 
ful—‘ all cap in hand.’—‘ Nay, nay,’ returned Giuseppe, 
in a tone of propitiation; ‘1’ll wait till you do me the 
favour to look in some morning, in the old way, and 
have a chat about the French: and perhaps,’ added he, 
blushing, ‘ you will then bring Maria with you, as you 
used to do, and I won’t attempt to sce her till then.’— 
‘Oh, we’ll all come, of course,’ said Antonio, impa- 
tiently, ‘cat, dog, and all; and when we do,’ added he, 
in a very significant tone, ‘you may come again your- 
self.’—Giuseppe tried to laugh at this jest, and thus still 
propitiate him; but the old man, hastening to shut the 
door, angrily cried, ‘ Ay, cat, dog, and all, and the cot- 
tage besides, with Maria’s dowry along with it; and 
then you may come again, and not till then.’ And so 
saying, he banged the door, and giving a furious look at 
poor Maria, went into another room to scrawl a note to 
the young citizen. The young citizen came in vain, and 
Antonio grew sulkier and angrier every day, till at last 
he turned his latter jest into a vow; exclaiming, with an 
oath, that Giuseppe shonld never have his daughter till 
he (the father), daughter, dog, cat, cottage, bee-hives, 
and all, with her dowry of almond trees to boot, set out 
some fine morning to beg the young vine-dresser to ac- 
cept them. Poor Maria grew thin and pale, and Giu- 
seppe looked little better, turning all his wonted jests 
into sighs, and often interrupting his work to sit and look 
towards the said almond-trees, which formed a beautiful 
clump on an ascent upon the other side of the glen, 
sheltering the best of Antonio’s bee-hives, and compo- 
sing a pretty dowry for the pretty Maria, which the 
father longed to see in the possession of the flashy young 
citizen. One morning, after a very sultry night, as the 

oor youth endeavoured to catch a glimpse of her in this 

irection, he observed that the clouds gathered in a 
very unusual manner over the country, and then hung 
low in the air, heavy and immoveable. Towards Mes- 
sina the sky looked so red, that at first he thought the 
city on fire, till an unusual heat affecting him, and a 
smell of sulphur arising, and the little river at his feet 
assuming a tinge of a muddy ash-colour, he knew that 





Some ‘convulsion of the earth,was at hand. His first 
impulse was a wish to cross the ford, and, with mixed 
anguish and delight, to find himself again in the cottage 
of Antonio, giving the father and daughter all the aid in 
his power. A tremendous burst of thunder and light- 
ning startled him for a moment ; but he was proceeding 
to cross, when his ears tingled, his head turned giddy, 
and while the earth heaved beneath his feet, he saw the 
opposite side of the glen lifted up with a horrible, deaf- 
ening noise, and then the cottage itself, with all around 
it, cast, as he thought, to the ground, and buried for 
ever. The sturdy youth, for the first time in his life, 


fainted away. When his senses returned, he found him. | 
self pitched back into his own premises, but not injured, | 
the blow having been broken by the vines. But, on | 
looking in horror towards the site of the cottage up the | 
hill, what did he see there? or rather what did he not | 


see there ? 
furlongs down the side of the hill, almost down at the 
bottom of the glen, and in his own homestead? Anto- 


And what did he see, forming a new mound, | 


nio’s cottage :—Antonio’s cottage, with, the almond. | 


trees, and the bee-hives, and the very cat and dog, and 
the old man himself; and the daughter (both senseless) ; 
all come, as if in the father’s words, to beg him to ac- 
cept them. Such awful pleasantries, so to speak, some- 
times take place in the middle of Nature’s deepest tra- 
gedies, and such exquisite good may spring out of evil. 
For it was so in the end, if not in the intention. The 
old man, who, together with his daughter, had only been 
stunned by terror) was superstitiously frightened by the 


dreadful circumstance, if not affectionately moved by | 


the attentions of the son of his old friend, and the delight 
and religious transport of his child. Besides, though the 
cottage and the almond-trees, and the bee-hives had all 
come miraculously safe down the hill (a phenomenon 
which has frequently occurred in these extraordinary 
landslips), the flower gardens, on which his bees fed, 
were almost all destroyed, his property was lessened, his 
pride lowered ; and when the convulsion was well over, 


and the guitars were again playing in the valley, he con- | 
sented to become the inmate, for life, of the cottage of | 


the enchanted couple.’ 


Midsummer Eve ; a Fairy Tale of Love. 
Haru. London: Longmans & Co. 


In no stories does Mrs. Hall shine so much as. in Irish | 


stories. The love of country seems, in them, to bring 
out all the generous glow, bright fancy, and cordial 
sympathies of her nature. There is nothing forced, 
nothing merely made up, all flows naturally and warmly. 
You enter at once into the interests and feelings of her 


characters, and become attached to them, and interested | 


for themeas old friends. The present is one of her most 
successful productions. She has laid the scene of it 
amid the most beautiful woods and waters of Ireland, 
on the shores and amongst the mountains of Killarney. 
We retrace all the well-known spots of this fairyland 
with a familiar pleasure, and many a future visitant will 
find a more lively interest conferred on the isles, the 
rocks, the forest shores, the picturesque ruins, aud wild 
waterfalls, as the scenes connected with this tale of trial 
and of love. Old Randy, the friend of the Fairies, will 
become a permanent character there. 

Art has seemed to vie with nature in conferring beauty 
on this story. The volume is one of the most profusely 
and splendidly embellished of the season, from designs 
by Maclise, Stanfield, Creswick, Ward, Elmore, Ford, 
Paton, Thomas Landseer, Topham, Meadows, Fairholt, 
Franklin, etc. The readers of the Art-Union will be 
glad to possess this story in so beautiful a separate 
form ; to all else it will add the charm of novelty to its 
other attractions, 











By Mrs. 8. C. | 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH 
GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS, 


IMPORTANT CAUTION TO EMIGRANTS. 


Afriend, well acquainted with the subject and the country 
referred to, writes us as follows .--- 

lobserve in your Journal of the 18th inst. a notice of a 
project of emigration to Texas, in which it is intimated that 
alarge body of settlers may be conducted to that country from 
France and England before Midsummer. 

Under the circumstances described, I do not think it possi- 
bleto make the necessary arrangements for the transport of a 
large mass of emigrants in the time proposed: but were it per- 
fectly practicable, it would be, to the last degree, imprudent 
to introduee Europeans into Texas in the swnmer months. No 
advantage can be gained thereby, while there is imminent dan- 
ger of suffering, disease, and death. Settlers from temperate 
or cold climates should land in Texas during the winter months; 
and preparations should invariably be made for their travelling 
and temporary support and lodgment on their arrival. Too often 
have I witnessed the deepest distress entailed on emigrants by 
aneglect of the common maxims of prudence, amounting al- 
most to infatuation. New countries, with the best recommend- 
ations, both as regards soil and climate, will always present to 
the stranger from Europe a number of trying obstacles and dis- 
heartening privations, which ought invariably to be calculated 
and provided for before hand, and which hardly ever are. 

Owing to the political condition of Texas, there is very great 
difficulty in ascertaining the validity of Land Titles. On this 
point emigrants cannot exercise too much caution. On landing, 
they should proceed, without delay, to their location, and com- 
mence immediately all practicable labour for future support. 
The West and North-west are the sections best suited to Euro- 


peans. 

A sense of duty impels me to write this hasty note to prevent 
any serious or, it might be, irretrievable mistakes on the part 
of intending emigrants. 

P.S. In newly se‘tled American States, acts of violence, often 
arising from disputes respecting land, are lamentably frequent. 
The following paragraph, taken from a New Orleans paper, of 
the 14th ultimo, supplies an instance of such acts, even among 
the comparatively quiet and orderly Germans :--- 

“From Texas.---We had papers from Texas yesterday by the 
steamer Palmetto, Captain Smith, which left Galveston on the 
llth inst. The papers contain some election returns, but as 
their issues were all local they possess no interest for our read- 
tts. A dispute arose about the possession of land in the Ger- 
man Colony, between Dr. Schubert and a Mr. Spiess, the Direc- 
orof the Company. By some means or other Dr. Schubert 
had succeeded in expelling the Administrator of the Company, 
ind Mr, Spiess, it appears, not finding any legal means to ex- 
pel Dr. Schubert again, resolved upon taking the farm by force. 
Tothis end, he entered the farm by night, in company with 
five or six others, and took quarters in the outhouses. Early 
in the morning one of Dr. Schubert’s friends, named Captain 
Sommers, came out to take a walk in the gallery, when he was 
Wounded by a musket-balJ, and expired almost instantly. An- 
tther German, named Bostic, armed with a double-barrelled 
gun, made his appearance, when some eight or ten shots were 
fred at him without effect. 


foner, the others having taken flight. The excitement caused 
by this occurrence is said to be very great, and Mr. Spiess, who 
‘ems to be the ring-leader, has disappeared, Mr, Rohrdorff 
Was a landscape painter of superior skill,” 

NEWS OF JENNY LIND, 

In a letter just received from Miss Bremer, dated Dec. 13th, 
the says---Jenny Lind, this charming incarnation of northern 
Music and pathos, has just done us here a great pleasure by the 
Noble-minded act by which she has commenced her career for 
this winter in Stockholm, She has resolved to give the profits 
of the whole of her representations in equal division to the 





Theatre, and to the raising of a Fund for the Education of Poor 
Girls who wish to follow in her steps, that is, devote themselves 
to the stage. This is her own idea, and is simply and chatm- 
ingly expressed in her Address to the public. Jenny Lind sings 
this season in her own fatherland only for love and charity. 
God bless her for it? 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. WILL IT PAY? 

To establish the affirmative of this important question, we 
are not reduced solely to the proof, that a penny will pay for 
the ocean transit of a letter from Liverpool to New York or 
Boston. The problem involves the proposition, whether trwo- 
pence will pay the inland and ocean services combined, on a Jet- 
ter transmitted from any town in the United Kingdom to any 
seaport on the other side of the Atlantic, at which the English 
mail steamers might call or stop. For these two services would 
be inevitably combined in the case of every letter sent across 
the ocean. In other words, every letter received at an English 
post-office, either in seaport or inland town, to be forwarded to 
America, or to any country beyond the sea, would pay the in- 
land service of apenny. ‘Then it is not the question whether 
the ocean service, at a penny a letter, wi'l pay alone, but whe- 
ther that and the inland service combined will pay at twopence 
a letter. 

It is admitted that the Post-office Department derives a pro- 
fit from the penny post system ; the expenses of which may be 
divided into three items :---lst, cvllecting; 2nd, transmitting ; 
3rd, delivering; Rowland Hill shows, that the transmission of 
letters from London to Edinburgh costs, on an average, one 
thirty-sixth of a penny each, Now, let us assume that the col- 
lection costs twice as much as the transmission, or a penny for 
eighteen letters. Then let us suppose that 30,000 letters are 
sent to America from the United Kingdom, by every steam- 
packet from Liverpool. The expense of collecting and trans- 
mitting this number of letters to Liverpool, at the rates as- 
sumed, would be less than £12. Let us allow the Department 
£6 for assorting these letters in the Liverpool Post-office, and 
sending them on board the steamer. Then we have £18 as the 
bill of expense on these 30,000 letters, by the time that they 
are fairly under way for America. But the Government has 
received a penny on every one of the number weighing under, 
and twopence upon every one weighing over, half an ounce, or 
£125 on the lot---a clear profit of £107., or more than siz 
hundred per cent. upon the investment ! But it would be fair to 
suppose that one-tenth, or 3000 of these letters, weighed more 
than half an ounce, and paid consequently twopence each. As 
it cannot cost any more to collect, transmit, or deliver a letter 
charged with double postage, than one charged with a single 
rate, then the extra revenue from these 3000 twopenny letters 
would amount to £12., which would increase the sum received 
by the Department on the 30,000, to £137, against an expense 
of £18. Surely the Government, or any corporation, would be 
content with a profit of 50 per cent. on this letter-carrying 
trade. Let us allow it 50 percent. on the transaction thus far. 
And one farthing a letter will yield the Department more than 
50 per cent. profit on all the expense incurred in collecting and 
getting these 30,000 letters on board of the steam-packet at 
Liverpool. Then we have three: farthings to add to the penny 
for the ocean serviee on each letter; and this service is en- 
tirely one of transmission, of plain straightforward sailing or 
steaming. The mail-bags, we presume, are scarcely touched 
before they reach the American shore, On arriving at Boston 
or New York, they are emptied into the hopper of Brother 
Jonathan’s post-office, and there is the end of both the English 
services on them. Not a farthing of additional expense is in- 
curred by the English Government for their distribution. 

15, New Broad-street, Exrav Burairr. 
London, Dec. 11th, 1847, 


PIOUS THIEVES. 

Some persons lately entered the premises of several trades. 
men in and about Bishopsgate-street, and in open daylight car. 
ried off the following goods and money, They pretended that 
they were only levying black-mail for the support of the Church 
of England; but as that church is well-known to be amply 
provided for by the State, this was regarded as a very shallow 
pretext. People appeared, however, to be so utterly paralyzed 
by the daringness of the deed, that although individuals have 
been seized and committed to prison in the very same street, 
for purloining trifles of the value only of two or three pence, no 
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attempts were made to detain these wholesale plunderers ; 
they escaped with their booty, and we have not yet heard of 
their apprehension, They took P 

s. d. 


From the Friends’ Meeting House, Houndsditch, 
forty-two Chairs ° ° . sf 
From Thomas Butler, Houndsditch,. ninety-seven 
brushes .. . ° ° : P value 
From Thomas Bax, Bishopsgate Without, foursacks 
of Flour a ° ° ° ° value 
From Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate Without, the 
Representatives of. the ‘* Church ” having found 
the till, abstracted therefrom . > A ; 
From Evans and Clarke’s, Bishopsgate Without, 
they also took cash, amount . ° A ° 
From Henry Page, Bishopsgate Without, seventy 
picees of Paper Hangings ° value 
From John Peirson & Son, Sun-street, twelve Cop- 
pers, weight 14]bs. . . ° ~ value 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE. 


As at once, an inroad on antiquated and degrading cus- 
toms, and the establishment of new and elevated habits, 
a series of public meetings was held on the antient festival 
of Boring Day, at the Farringdon Hall, Snow Hill, the 
central place of meeting, of the Co-operative League. 
The design appears to have been to add to the real no- 
velty of the season, by presenting, on terms, within the 
means of all who have any money to spend in amusement, 
rational and interesting entertainments, in lieu of those 
inferior and debasing revelries, which have for ages dis- 
graced the — character, whether considered as Civic 
or Christian. Many of the company being advocates of 
vegetable diet, the first novelty consisted of a physiolo- 
gical feast, from which animal substances, as well as fer- 
mented drinks, were altogether excluded. At abcut one 
o’clock, about eighty ladies and gentlemen sat down to 
a repast, wholly supplied from the® vegetable kingdom. 
The dishes consisted principally -of farinaceous articles, 
with potatoes, peas, brocoli, and the other usual culinary 
productions of the garden. The plum pu iding was not 
forgotten, an ample supp'y of that rotund object of gas- 
tronomie desire, being added to the repast, void of course, 
of the indigestible suct, with which the article is com- 
monly intermixed. An abundant dessert closed the phy- 
sical part of this entertainment, which was succeeded by 
a lively discussion on the merits of a vegetable diet for the 
human race, 

Atsix o’clock, the friends of Co-operation assembled to 
partake ofa brotherly cup of tea. The influx of visitors was 
very great, amounting probably to three hundred, which 
occasioned some inconvenience at the- moment, but-the 
company, having duly honoured the sober beverage, 
turned willing ears to the sentiments and speeches in 
favour of co-operative or progressive principles on which 
society and its institutions should be based. The addresses 
were intervened by some animated ‘choruses by about 
thirty members of the Apollonian Society. 

This part of the proceedings -occupied until nearly ten 
o’clock, when those so inclined, remained to vary, and still 
further enliven the meeting,’ by joining in a ‘cheerful and: 
well :egulated dance. . The hall was gracefully decorated 
by festoons of evergreens studded with ‘fruits; and not one 
drop of inebriating drink, or even of the production of the 
slaughter-house, was introduced during the whole enter- 
tainment, which, on these grounds, has indeed some.tight 
to be called a Holy-day. - When we add, that the whole 
charge was ninepence- each for, dinner, and sixpence for 
supper, etc., it will be perceived, that - this. reformation 
from the old revelries and debaucheries, and stupidities of 
boxing day, is proof that the truest pleasures are indeed 
the cheapest, and that the thoughtful among the indus- 
trious classes, have the power to cater for their own ra- 
tional amusements, as well as any other circle of society. 
Several ladies and gentlemen of celebrity in the literary 
and artistic world who were present, expressed their gra- 
tification in the opportunity of assisting on an occasion 
so novel and so praiseworthy. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE IN THE MANCHESTER CORPORATION, 
On the 18th of December last, a pleasing proof of the 
good feeling existing between employers and employed was 
given by the Manchester Corporation. A hundred clerks and 
other servants of the Council were entertained at a splendid | 
dinner provided by the Members of tlie Council at their own 
private expense, and presided over by the gentlemanly Mayor, 
Honour to whom honour is due? ‘ All honour,’ says one who 
was amongst the guests, ‘ to the kindly hearts that prompted 
so considerate a manifestation of regard at a time when the 
storms of adversity were sternly blowing. : 


PROGRESS OF THE EMANCIPATION PRINCIPLE IN ~ 
VIRGINIA. : 

By a letter from Ohio, we bear with pleasure that there isa 
strong spirit of Emancipation at present growing in Western: 
Virginia among the Slave Holders themselves. ~ The leader of 
this paity is an eminent Presbyterian Minister, who has great. 
influence among the Planters, and as this movement is entirely. 
distinct from the Anti-Slavery party in the Northern States | 
(although its objects are the same,) it is:said to be greatly en. 

couraged by these new and unexpected partizans of Emancipa. 
tion. 4 


BATH LODGES OF ODD FELLOWS. 


We are glad to learn that the proposed union of these Lodges, ' 
on the principle of meeting in private premises instead of inns, 
is already progressing. One Lodge has agreed to join the pa. 
rent one in the occupation of private premises, and a second has 
altogether amalgamated itself with the parent lodge. ; 
OF PROGRESS IN CANTERBURY. 

MINT TO LECTURERS. 4 

We have had in Canterbury a succession of Lecturers - 
from London. Henry Vincent has giveu ten lectures, Oooper, - 
Partington, and Passmore Edwards succeeded him. _ It is notw 
the least important effect of the railways that they are bringing 
the couutry within 100 miles of the metropolis into close com. 
munion of intellect. The various lecturers would do well to | 
arrange their circuits through the counties, so as to Jessen the . 
expenses. This system is growing, and methinks the circuits 
of good moral, and intellectual Lecturers will, in time, do, 
more good than their Lordships the Judges, with turnkeys and 
executioners. 4 

The Mechanics’. Institution here has done so much good | 
that a special and ful] account of it ought to be written : it has 
led to the Corporation purchasing and endowing a Museum and 5 
Library ; and has introduced. the Loudon Lecturers to the; 
county. A May or Kent. > 


MOVEMENTS 


A USEFUL 


PEOPLE’S LIBRARY, WEST BROMWICH. 


A Correspondent informs us that this Institution, founded for 
the benefit of the working class, is now well frequented by % 
that class, and that lectures have been delivered there by the” 
Rev. Hugh Hutton on the most distinguished pocts; by Mn ¢ 
Hindsly, on Muscular Motion and the Eye; and by Mr. G, 
Kenwick, on the Sanitary Question. In this he advanced the’ 
striking and, no doubt, well founded opinion, that the Cholera 
has saved more lives in this country than it had destroyed, by 
compelling us to adopt measures of cleanliness and health. 

The ‘Temperance cause flourishes in Bromwich, and the 7 
Temperance Gazette, 2 monthly journal of moral and social pro-: 
gress is published there and widely circulated. 
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